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authority has adjudicated, one is not limiting the scope of ethical in- 
quiry altogether unduly. A great many of the issues of prime social 
and individual import never come to a court of adjudication ; e. g., 
most of the moral problems involved in family life, many questions 
concerning industrial and political relations, not to speak of well- 
nigh the whole range of moral problems of individual life. These 
overtly undecided questions are at once the despair and the hope of 
ethics. It is in the struggle with them that the ethical student waxes 
strong. 

Yet it must be said in defense of Professor Cox's method that 
ethical teachers have been strangely unaware of the great fund of ma- 
terial that lies ready to their hands in legal literature. Particularly 
is this true of the "case" literature of America, where the principles 
of liberty and contract find rich exemplification. A great service 
could be done to ethics by the preparation of such cases for class- 
room use. 

But the writer confesses to some smitings of conscience. Pro- 
fessor Cox's paper is so virile and so ingenious in its effort to 
make ethics real that it deserves commendation rather than criti- 
cism. But criticism perhaps will be the most effective means to tempt 
the author to further elucidation. The paper does not indicate 
clearly the character of the cases studied (whether merely legal, or 
more broadly social, or even individual), the sources from which they 
are drawn, the kind of examination to which they are subjected for 
ethical purposes, and the type of ethical conclusions drawn. All 
these things we ethical teachers who are weary of old ways are eager 
to know. Certainly we must welcome this paper as one more sign of 
the growing scientific seriousness in the study of ethics. Only, in the 
zeal that is rapidly developing to have away with the old, some of us 
fear at times lest the baby be poured out with the bath. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 

College op the City of New York. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Interpretation of Religious Experience. The Gifford Lectures deliv- 
ered in the University of Glasgow in the years 1910-12. John Wat- 
son. Two volumes. Glasgow. 1912. 

These two volumes of Gifford lectures on the "Interpretation of 
Religious Experience " are an expansion and completion of what Professor 
Watson has dealt with in a series of previous publications, notably in his 
" Christianity and Idealism " and his " Philosophical Basis of Religion." 
As in these previous writings, so here, Professor Watson has given an 
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exposition and defense of neo-Hegelian idealism. To what extent, in the 
present state of philosophical discussion, is such an attempt likely to be 
significant and convincing? A reading of the present volumes has left 
upon the reviewer the impression that any such attempt is the more likely 
to succeed the less one falls back upon the traditional and somewhat 
overworked phrases which have played so important a part in the armory 
of the Hegelians. Such expressions as the "unity which differentiates 
itself," " the true nature of intelligence as essentially self-differentiating," 
the " contrast between the absolute which excludes and which includes all 
differences," " the rational unity of all things as the supreme principal of 
religion and theology " — such expressions seem not quite as well fitted to 
bear the brunt of idealism's defense as they did in the monumental work 
of Caird and of Green. Of course, if they were true and significant a gen- 
eration ago, they are true and significant now, but their repeated use be- 
comes a trifle wearisome, and lends color to the wide-spread, current re- 
jection of idealism as scholastic and verbal. 

There is another general comment upon the method of these lectures 
as a whole. One would expect, in two volumes dealing with the " Inter- 
pretation of Religious Experience," a specific account of what the religious 
experience is, and of how it is to be distinguished from experience at 
large, from scientific experience, and from esthetic experience. But no 
such attempt appears here to have been made. The first volume is an his- 
torical survey of theologies and philosophies of religion from Plato to 
Hegel. The second volume is a criticism of all of the chief non-Hegelian 
metaphysical systems, such as radical empiricism, realism, naturalism, 
personal idealism, and a defense of absolute idealism. Only incidentally, 
and somewhat more in the last chapter on " The Invisible Church and 
Immortality," is anything said about the content and meaning of religion, 
as distinct from experience at large. The " Interpretation of Experience " 
would, it seems, have been a more appropriate title. It is of course true 
that absolute idealism does not lend itself readily to the attempt to dis- 
tinguish specific characteristics of anything short of the whole, since any 
and every experience but points the way to the Absolute. But surely, re- 
ligious experience is not the same as scientific experience, or experience at 
large ; there are " sources of religious insight " which another absolute 
idealist has written about; there are characteristic things which the relig- 
ious mind wants and is aware of, and even if, in the end, religion covers 
the whole of experience, it does not do so either in history or in finite ex- 
perience. 

It would be neither profitable nor fair to criticize the historical lec- 
tures without keeping constantly in mind their place in the work as a 
whole. Everything before Hegel is appraised with reference to its nearer 
or remoter approach to Hegel's philosophy of religion, with an exposition 
of which the first volume closes. This procedure leads Professor Watson 
to omit a discussion of certain men which one would expect in an histor- 
ical survey of the philosophy of religion. There is no mention of Schleier- 
macher even in the index. Piehte surely has as important a place in the 
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history of reflection about religion as have Locke and the Deists. Both of 
these men could have been included without passing beyond the chrono- 
logical limits which Professor Watson imposed upon himself. And in the 
discussion of Plato, of early Christianity, and of Augustine, the question 
repeatedly arises as to how much is here left out because one considers and 
estimates these men and movements only with reference to their contribu- 
tion to the " essentially Christian idea of a self -manifesting and self-con- 
scious God," the idea that the world is a single rational system. This is 
all, no doubt, profoundly true, and Professor Watson has succeeded in ma- 
king a single and connected story of a marvelously complicated move- 
ment. But that it is simplified and abstract (in the Hegelian sense) must 
appear when one compares it with such accounts as those of Harnack and 
Glover. 

In the second volume, which contains the constructive lectures, there 
is much which is worth noting. There are valuable comments and im- 
portant criticisms of contemporary ways of thinking. That there is a uni- 
versal implied in all perception is clearly and rightly insisted upon as 
against radical empiricism, and the realism which gives a "first view of 
the world." One misses, however, a discussion of the new realism, which 
is neither dualistie nor nominalistie. Indeed, all of the polemical chapters 
lose in effectiveness because Professor Watson fails to see in contemporary 
radical empiricism and realism anything except a ghostly revival of al- 
ready slain enemies. The past still bears down on us in our thinking, but 
there have been philosophers since Hegel. This comment does not, how- 
ever, apply to the author's treatment of Bergson, of whom there is both 
appreciation and sound criticism. In so far as Bergson's philosophy is an 
irrationalism, he fails to provide for any significant creativeness and ac- 
tivity ; in so far as Bergson does leave us with activity and freedom other 
than caprice, then "what M. Bergson calls intuition seems to me but In- 
telligence or Eeason in its final form — with this difference, that the latter 
is reached only by a process in which all less adequate modes of conception 
are transcended." 1 

But after all, in the present state of philosophical polemics, what one 
most wants to know about any statement and defense of idealism is 
whether the author faces squarely the chief radical defects which current 
criticism has believed itself to uncover in absolute idealism. There is, 
on the one hand, the charge of " intellectualism," the prevailing opinion 
that the world of Hegelian idealism is only a thinker's world, and not an 
actor's world, and on the other hand is the criticism that absolute ideal- 
ism might be shown to be true of any and every experience, and hence is 
irrelevant to the specific character of our human experience. As for the 
latter point, Professor Watson himself says that " to admit the reality of 
anything whatever, however apparently insignificant, is to assume the real- 
ity of a rational and intelligible universe." 2 The neglect to distinguish 
between religious experience and experience at large, which I mentioned 

1 Vol. II., page 177. 

' Vol. II., page 41. 
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at the outset, points in the same direction. As for the former point, Pro- 
fessor Watson is indeed aware that critics of " intellectualism " usually 
proceed by defining reason as a very barren sort of process, and then, nat- 
urally, warn us not to expect anything fruitful from it. But one wishes 
that he had undertaken more specifically to show how the active deeds of 
men are a " manifestation of the single absolute principle," the apprehen- 
sion of which constitutes religion. But in spite of such inadequacies, 
these volumes remain a notable and significant reminder of the continued 
vitality amongst us of the Hegelian tradition. 

George P. Adams. 
The University of California. 

Die Stetigheit im Kulturwandel. Alfred Vierkandt. Leipzig: Duncker 

and Humblot. 1908. Pp. xiv + 209. 

All the changes of our social life, however great and abrupt they may 
appear, may be dissolved into a long train of relatively small steps, or 
insignificant events. This is what is here meant by the term continuity. 
Only when this position is adopted, contends the author, is it possible to 
discover within the stream of social evolution a "mechanism," or to sub- 
mit its phenomena to scientific presentation. In sociology, as in mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, and biology, the modern scientific method starts 
from the infinitely small. 

Part I., Historischer Teil, attempts the inductive proof of this posi- 
tion. In Chapter 1, with regard to inventions, Dr. Vierkandt brings to- 
gether information from many branches of science, especially anthropol- 
ogy, to show that these have proceeded by small steps, whether in prehis- 
toric or in recent times. He supports the same thesis with regard to 
customs, speech, and political life (Chapter 2), and religion, science, and 
art (Chapter 3). The material collected is interesting and impressive, 
though of course it hardly is possible to prove that every innovation has 
proceeded thus gradually. 

Part II., Psychologischer Teil, deals especially with that factor in so- 
cial advance which commonly is termed spontaneity, the sudden insight 
of genius. After showing the emphasis that psychology now places upon 
the coherence, the accumulative or "historical" structure of thought, 
Dr. Vierkandt would prove that the marvelous ease and swiftness of ad- 
justment which mark the genius are always a matter of long and hard 
acquisition, that new ways of thinking do not spring into being without 
long preparation. Even the abrupt transitions of emotion, such as that 
which in Bousseau seemed at a flash to open the vista of modern democ- 
racy, are now interpreted as the maturing of conditions that long have 
persisted beneath the threshold of the conscious life. 

In Part III., Soziologischer Teil, Der Mechanismus des Kultur- 
wandels, the author, resting on his main thesis, attempts to describe the 
general characteristics of all social movements. There are always three 
factors, the ripeness of the community in its mental and moral life, the 
exigencies of the community, and the initiative of the leaders. It is clear 
that he regards the second of these factors as the important one, and so 



